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WA BNGCLAND BPARWOU IR, | feeds upon cherries, Xe. wherever he can find my ignorance in this respect should ever be en- 








To the Editor of the New England Farmer: 

Deak Sin—I perceive by a communication in 
your paper of the 0th inst., that I have given of- 
fence to one of your correspondents, who rejoices 
in the name of Peter Cuneer. I assure you, sir, 
that when I wrote the article which elicited from 
Mr Cudgel that outpouring of indignation, I had 
no intention of provoking the anger, or in the 
slighsst degree ruffling the temper, of the most 
sensitive philanthropist ; and I do not perceive 
that even Mr Cudgel, with all his philanthropic sa- 
gacity and inexorable resolution to write me down 
“a mean, unprineipled, unchristianlike raseal,” has 
produced any evidence that I was guilty of stating 
any thing untrue. 

The unpardonable sin which I have committed, 
seems to consist in the expression of a doubt as to 
the accuracy of acertain popular impression. But 
since, in this act of audacity, I have only placed 
myself in the category with some others, with 
whom to be reprimanded and abused is no fatal 
dishonor, let it pass. 
dict, on his own responsibility, any thing which I 
asserted. He says, “it is known that robins do 
eat caterpiilars.”. Well—did I say they did noi? 
I simply said I believed the popular impression that 
robins and other birds fed upon caterpillars and 
canker-worms, to be entirely unfounded. I have 
not changed my opinion, although Mr Cudgel d-- 
clares “ it is known that robins do eat caterpillars.” 
If it was not for fear of plunging the amiable Mr 
Cudgel into deeper convulsions of choler, I would 
ask, By whom is it known? Mr Cudgel does not 
testity that he knows it from the testimony of his 
own vision. Did you, Mr Editor, ever see a robin 
eat a caterpillar? If you say yes, I shall certainly 
believe you, but I must add that you have seen 
what some of the oldest farmers in the vicinity 
have never seen. <A few days since, I put the 
same question to a gentleman—one of your most 
venerated and venerable correspondents, Mr Edi- 
tor—a gentleman who is the proprietor of more 
farms, aud orchards, and gardens, than you or I 
shall ever be able to call our own—and he frankly 
admitted that he had never seen a robin eat a cat- 
erpillar, or annoy a caterpillar’s nest. What Mr 
Cudgel’s “ golden robin” may have done, is not the 
question at issue. I made noallusion to the “ gold- 
en robin,” and I suppose it is not presuming too 
muel} for the intelligence of most of our rural 
readers, to presume that they know that a “ robin” 
and a “ golden robin” are not identical. 

I have not time, Mr Editor, to remark in their 
order, upon all the gentle admonitions of your 
Merrimac correspondent, and if I had, it would be 
cruel to you and your readers, to ask you to encum- 
ber your columns with matter which must neces- 
sarily be somewhat personal to myself. But you 
must allow me space wherein to notice two or 
three of Mr Cudgel’s arguments, which have a 
more general bearing. 

Mr Cudgel asks—* Suppose the robin never 
feeds upon caterpillars and canker-worms, but 


Mr Cudgel does not contra- | 


|them: in so doing, does he not obey the dictates 
| of nature, and should a war of extermination be 
waged against him for satisfying the cravings of a 
| natural appetite ” — [You will take notice, Mr Edi- 
| tor, that [ proposed no war of extermination against 
|the robin—that notion is the coinage which Mr 
| Cudgel has cudgeled from his own imagination.) 
| Suppose we follow out this argument to its  legiti- 
mate conclusion; and why should we exterminate 
the caterpillars and canker-worms, and wage war 
| against them, “ for satisfying the cravings of a natu- 
ral appetite °” 

Again, savs Mr Cudgel—“Is_ it to be presumed 
that an all-wise Providence has given to the lower 


fringe upon the rights and well-being of man, his 
master-piece ? No reasonable man can, after ma- 
ture reflection, arrive at that conclusion.” Then, 
it follows, that no reasonable man can wish the de- 
struction of caterpillars and canker-worms, and 
grasshoppers, and other worms and insects injuri- 
ous to vegetation; foe these all do nothing more 
than “ satisfy the cravings of a natural appetite.” 
Did not the God who created the robin, create also 
the caterpillar and canker-worm? And if the 
cherry and the strawberry be the natural food of 
the former, are not the foliage of the cherry and 
the apple trees also the natural food of the latter ? 

“ All departments of nature (says your logician,) 
are perfect; every thing has its respective part to 
act; every thing has an appetite suited to its wants :” 


not escape, nor do I see how Mr Cudgel can es- 
cape, the consequence of his argument—* He who 
kills a bird [a caterpillar, a canker-worm, or a 
grasshopper] for indulging in a natural appetite, 
infringes upon one of nature’s—one of God’s laws.” 

It is somewhat amusing to find this benevolent 
gentleman “in conclusion,” recommending the 
spreading of a net over the tops of trees, to prevent 
robins from taking their pay for the songs they 
have given us in advance, and “obeying the dic- 
tates of nature.” 

The declaration that “cherry time is the only 
time” when the robin “can get his pay” for his 
early songs, seems to be a little at variance with 
the doctrine that he feeds ov caterpillars and can- 
ker-worms ; both of which disappear before cherry 
time, and if eaten at any time, may be eaten in 
May. But it is no business of mine to reconcile 
Mr Cudgel’s incongruities. 

J infer from your own remarks, Mr Editor, ap- 
pended to the communication of Mr Cudgel, that 
in consequence of the friendly relations subsisting 





| 


that communication some of its richest and most 
significant epithets. I regret it, because although 
the overcharged bosom of the writer may be par- 
tially relieved by the disgorging of such a load of 
“ perilous stuff,” yet, I apprehend his convalescence 
would be much more rapid and certain, had you 
permitted the public to be witness of its quality 
and its entire quantity, I am utterly unable to di- 
vine the cause of this agitation of the gentleman’s 
gall, and it is, perhaps, of little importance whether 





orders of creation, natures and appetites which in- | 


all which I hoid te be indubitably true; end T can- | 


i between you and me, you have expunged from | 


lightened: but I pray you, friend Breck, it Mr 
Cudgel should again ask the privilege of writing 
me down in your columns as “an ass by nature, or 
an ignoramus by education,” that you would allow 
him to make a clean breast of it. [ hope T may 
survive the administration; but if it prove fatal, be 
assured I arm, in all the sincerity of editorial broth- 
erhood and social relation, 
Thine ever and respectfully, 
Tae Eprror or tHe Boston Courier. 
Congress St., Boston. 


APPEARANCE OF DWELLINGS —WHITE- 
WASH. 

A correspondent of the Southern Planter says: 
“There is, in the domestic habits and management 
of the people in the Northern and Southern States, 
nothing more striking than the difference in the 
appearance of the dwelling, out-lhouses, garden 
nd other fences, especially all those about the 
homestead. In the North, all looks neat and iresh 
with their houses and yards, as if newly painted or 
whitewashed ; their porticoes shaded and orna- 
| mented with the honeysuckle and multiflora, their 
litle green plants before the door fringed with 
beds of roses, pinks and hearts-ease. How diffe- 
rent in the South!—in too many instances, houses 
dark and dingy—windows broken—palings broken 
down—gardens demolished, and lawns large enough 
| for a New England plantation, rooted up by hogs, 
or grown up in weeds, I repeat, that though this 
state of things is not so universal as to make it 
characteristic of the large plantations of the Middle 
,and Southern States, south of the Delaware, it yet 
exists to an extent which reflects any thing but 
|eredit on their proprietors. Surely those whose 
‘establishments exhibit this slovenly exterior, do not 
| reflect that the passer-by who sees it, is apt to sus- 
| pect that interior management is in some corres- 
|pondence with external appearances. But I only 
| meant, without a word of comment, to send you 
the accompanying recipe for making the best sub- 
stitute for paint—let it go to your readers, that no 
lexcuse may be left for not having their houses 
wear that outward appearance of cleanliness and 
attention to looks, which betokens pure morals and 
a cultivated taste within :— 


Brilliant Whitewash.—Many have heard of the 
| brilliant stueco whitewash on the east of the Presi- 





|cent’s house at Washington. The following is the 

recipe for making it:—Take half a bushel of nice 
| unslacked lime, slake it with boiling water, cover- 
ing it during the process to keep in the steam. 
| Strain the liquid through a fine sieve, add a peck 
of clean salt, previously dissolved in warm water ; 
| three pounds of ground rice, boiled to a thin paste, 
and stirred in boiling hot; half a pound of powder- 
‘ed Spanish whiting, and a pound of clean glue, 
| previously dissolved by first soaking it well and 
|then hanging it over a slow fire, in a small kettle 
| Within a large one filled with water, Add five 
| gallons of hot water to the whole mixture, stir it 
‘well, and Jet it stand covered a few days, It 
should be put on hot.” 
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AGRICULTURAL ADDRESS 
Delivered before the American Institute of the City of 
New York, Oct. 16th, 1843, 
RY J. BE. TESCHEMACHER, FSQ., OF MASS. 

A most erroneous opinion has long been preva- 
lent among that class of society attached to the 
soil, (iat agriculture is not a calling in which it is 
easy jor aman to rise to wealth or distinguished 
ravk in his country. Henee our agricultural 
youth are apt to forsake their paternal fields and 
flocks in clusters, and resort to populous cities, to 
enter in crowds what are termed the learned pro- 


| who not only anxions to till bis own soil well, is 
also ready to communicate bis experience and 
| knowledge to others; it is he who is not only de- 


lighted with the luxuriance of his own crops, but 
| Who smiles with complacency on tie successful 
| efforts of his neighbor; it is he who, far from feel- 
ing disappointment in the superior success of a 
fellow laborer, is always anxious to learn, to iim- 
| prove, and to exert his utmost intelligence in excit- 
|ing the progress of the important pursuit of his 
ilife. Such are the men who enoble the state of 
| agriculture—who raise the standard of the cultiva- 
tor of the soil. The more science, intelligence, 


‘ parison and experiment on that species of food 
most productive of muscle and sinew, of bone or 
of fut; willing to expatiate on the nature of milk 
and the other animal secretions, and to point out 
, the results of researches into the mysterious rela- 
tion which exists between these and the food or 
‘treatment such animals require. In another group 
‘may be observed the mind of the mechanic, dilat- 
ing on the value of various machines and imple- 
‘ments of husbandry. There, again, is the laborer 
in chemistry, explaining the nature of soils, their 
| capacities, the value of various manures, and col- 
lecting from the practical farmer his results, for 


fessions, or to fill the stores and counting-houses of | and indeed all the powers of the mind, are pressed ; the purpose of comparison and further researches ; 
the merchant, falsely imagining that these are the | inty the service of agriculture, the more sensible| while another group is discussing the value of 


high road to fortune and prominence. It is possi- 
ble indeed, that there may be some semblance of 
truth in this idea amongst those to whom every im- 
provement in the methods of agriculture practiced 
by their forefathers, appeared to be mere innova- 
tions, and whose countenances are steadily fixed 
against all the new-fungled ideas introduced into 
their pursuit by science—with such, indeed, dis- 
tinction or progress is searcely possible. 

But in the present day, it may be safely affirmed, 
especially iv this country, that there is no pursuit 
which more certainly leads to wealth and to dis- 
tinction of character, no pursuit which more cer- 
tainly confers that pure happiness dependent on 
health, freedom, and cheerful spirits, than the cul- 
tivation of the soil, if followed in a liberal and en- 
lightened manner, with judgment, and with the as- 
sistance of that broad light which is now so steadi- 
ly, so clearly, and so abundantly pouring forth upon 
agriculture. 

I believe I may venture to remark, that America 
is yet behind some other countries in many things 
pertaining to the great science of agriculture. In 
this remark Lam supported by an intimate and 
much valued friend who is now travelling in Eu- 
rope, for the express purpose of instituting inquiry 
into this interesting subject, and it is to this con- 
sideration that I would appeal for the chief strength 
of my argument. Where we know there is yet so 
much to Jearn, there is then so much more room 
for exertion, so much more chance of distinction, 
80 much more certainty of success. It only de- 
mands the same exertions which lead to eminence 
in other professions. We know to a certainty that 
there is yet much to be learned even by the best 
instricted in agriculture; and if the tiller of the 
soil will only exert the same industry and judgment 
in analyzing his soil and in his method of cultiva- 
tion, in the examination and discrimination of. his 
crops, of his various breeds of animals, which the 
lawyer does in studying the points of his cases, or 
the merchant in scrutinizing the qualities of his 
merchandize, &c., he cannet help ranking high in 
his career. But this is not all. He must be libe- 
ral, aye, profuse in his treatment ef his soil and his 
animals, as well as in his researches afier informa- 
tion. He that soweth with a niggard hand cannot 
expect to reap « plentiful harvest. 

There is much good besides in an enlightened 
and liberal cultivation of the ground. It is not too 
much to say, that itexpands the heart in almost eve- 
ry other good feeling, certainly in kindness to our 
neighbor, most certainly im gratitude to the great 
Ruler of the Skies; for it is almost always follow- 
ed by abundant creps and by prosperity. 


If there is any man who stands high in the esti- 


will its professors become of its dignity and its 
worth; and in proportion as these mental efforts 
are crowned with success, which they certainly 
| will be, in the same proportion will these men feel 
themselves elevated in the scale of human exis- 
tence, and find their happiness augmented. 

You will perceive that my earnest desire is to 
raise in public opinion the tiller of the soil ; not 
only because I am fully persuaded that there is no 
occupation which conduces so much to the inde- 
pendence, health, and happiness of a whole people, 
but also, because it is sure that unless it is so ele- 
vated, and can by that means command the associ- 
ation of superior talent and education, it is not pos- 
sible to introduce into practice, or even to imitate, 
the vast improvements wich the last few years 
have given to the agriculture of other countries. 
What a spectacle, for instance, has been this year 
exhibited at the various agricultural meetings in 
England. Men of the highest classes and charac- 
ter associating freely with all cultivators of the soil 
like brothers; every one feeling that the common 
welfare and safety of his country, as well as of 
himself, depended more on the free developement 
of the resources of the earth, than on any other 
circumstance. These meetings are proud days for 
agriculture; the mass of informnation exposed, ex- 
hibited and interchanged, would fill volumes. It 
is a subject of great congratulation that such meet- 
ings are becoming frequent also. For it must be 
conceded, that although the information collected 
at these assemblies may be afterwards condensed, 
and disseminated in a printed form, yet it is quite 
evident that knowledge of this nature is more 
readily and clearly acquired when the senses of 
the eye and ear are engaged, than when the acqui- 
sition of it is left simply to the mental exertion of 
reading. It is quite impossible for us at present to 
estimate the real value of these agricultural assaci- 
ations and assemblies. ‘There, meet men.of vari- 
ous calibre, of all opinions and ideas; the practi- 
eal farmer and breeder, the theoretical agricultu- 
rist, the inventive genius, the scientific and practical 
mechaine, the student of vegetable economy, as 
well as the student of nature in its animal forms, 
the meteorologist, and the observer of times and 
seasons; and their polar star, agriculture—guided 
by this, they wend their way, each anxious to throw 
his mite into the common stock of knowledge, and 
to acquire further information. ‘There, are exhibi- 
ted the finest specimens of the triumph of the 
mind of man over mere brute force and passion, 
\in the magnificent breeds of cattle, sheep and 
swine. One is valuable for its power of draft, and 
{another for its milk! a third for its meat; a fourth 
for its fat; another for its wool, &e. Here, on 





mation of his fellow-men—may I add, with great | this side, stands the man of science, ready to ex- 
reverence, in that of his Creator—it is the intelli-; plain the nature of the various foods on which 
gent, the liberal cultivator of the land; it is he | these animals are nourished ; and to excite to com- 


various grasses, grains, and other vegetable pro- 
| ducts—and what, my friends, is the general result 
of all this interchange 2? Scarcely a single man 
_goes home without having learned something use- 
| ful; many learn much, others little, but all are 
| gratified ; all look at such meetings with satisfac- 
tion in those that are past, and with hope in those 
that are to come. What is the final end of this 
mass of ideas collected in one spot? It is this—it 
becomes a matter of history ; these ideas are win- 
nowed out, the chaff is scattered to the four winds 
of heaven, but the heavy, valuable seed is sown in 
the mind, and produces, some twenty, some forty, 
and some an hundred fold. Such is the scene I 
have endeavored faintly to sketch to you, although 
its results are far more extensive than I can lay be- 
fore you; for the mere personal introduction to 
each other of those who attend these meetings, is 
productive of the greatest good. 

I have been chiefly engaged in my leisure hours 
in that minor branch of agriculture called horticul- 
ture, and have always found that the greatest stimu- 
lant to the gardener was the examination of his 
neighbor’s garden; his practiced eye would al- 
ways, silently perhaps, but surely, detect where he 
was wanting, and where he could improve. So at 
these meetings—farmers are stimulated to visit 
each other’s farms, to view the various processes 
going on, to take examples from the superior neat- 
ness and cleanliness in the barns, fences, tools, &c. 

And there is certainly nothing whieh so much 
advances a man in the estimation of all around 
him, as order, cleanliness, and system in practical 
farming, nor is there any thing in the whole rou- 
tine of agriculture, more important or finally more 
productive, than attention to these points, emula- 
tion in which these meetings are eminently caleu- 
lated to produce. Permit me, therefore, to im- 
press on your attention the great value of these ag- 
ricultural associations, and to call on every individ- 
ual to afford to them his most hearty countenance: 
and support; for there is no pursuit in which every 
member of the community has so direct an inte- 
rest, as agriculture. The quantity, end what to 
many in civilized life is of as much consequence, 
the quality of our daily food, is entirely dependent 
on the successful efforts of the farmer. Within 
the last ten vears, there has certainly been conside- 
rable improvement in the quality of beef and mut- 
ton, and particularly of butter, and not only this, 
but the quantity of these good articles has materi- 
ally increased, so as to bring them within reach of 
moderate incomes. In the neighborhood of Bos- 
ton, for instance, [ have observed, even within the 
last two years, a manifest improvement in the qual- 
ity of veal, owing, I believe, to introduction of su- 
Almost all these may, I think, be 
referred to the influence of agricultural meetings 





perior breeds. 





and associations ; therefore, those who are not 
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farmers, in subscribing to and in countenancing 
them, do but increase their own personal and do- 
mestic comforts, while at the same time they are 
benefiting the whole country. 

(To be conunued.) 





HAY-MAKING, 

The proper time for cutting grass, is a matter | 
upon which, among the best of farmers, a diversity 
of opinion prevails. Clover, it is believed, should 
be cut when the flowers first begin to fade. In re- 
spect to Timothy grass, it is a debateable point, 
whether it should be cut in the flower, or when the 
seed is formed and almost ripened. For market, 
the greener the hay, provided it is sweet, the bet-_ 
ter it always sells. According to the analytical ex- 
periments of Sinclair, the nearer it approaches to) 
ripeness, the more nutritive matter it contains. | 
Many persons ure of opinion that the decision of a | 
jury of cattle would be much more satisfactory | 
and conclusive. 





Sundry modes have been suggested for the cur- | 
ing of clover hay. No grass, in our humble opin- | 
ion, suffers greater deterioration from excessive 
drying, and much stirring and tossing about. Our | 
practice, and which of course we think the best, | 
has been not to spread clover, but simply to turn 
the swath after the top is wilted, and in the after- 
noon of the day on which it is cut, put it carefully 
into small cocks, and let it remain until it is suffi- 
ciently cured to carry to the barn. When this is 
to be done, the cocks should be turned over, so 
that any moisture which may be at the botiom of 
them, may be dried off. Cured in this way, it 
comes out perfectly bright and sweet, the leaves 
and blossoms remain on, and we value it more than 
any other grass for our sheep and cattle. 


On some farms it is no uncommon thing to 
spend a part of the Sabbath in hay making. Is it 
every necessary ? Sometimes, to be sure, if it be 
not attended to, the hay will be spoiled, or badly 
injured. But this is only when the sun shines hot 
on the Sabbath upon hay that has been wet; then 
if the hay is not opened, it may be badly injured. 
But nothing more need be done than to open it. 

As far as our observation authorizes a conclu- 
sion, we have no hesitation in saying, that on those 
farms where work is avoided on the Sabbath, the 
hay is secured in as good condition and with as 
much economy, as where the Sabbath is appropri- 
ated to hay-making. We know that in general it 
can be so planned, that every thing can be so se- 
eured on Saturday, that nothing shall suffer, in any 
ordinary weather, by being left untouched on the 
Sabbath ; and we are of the belief that this day of 
rest is so needful to the hard laboring man, that he 
can and will, taking the year round, accomplish as 
much in the six days of labor and ane of rest, as 
in seven of labor without any for rest. ‘Taking no 
other arguments than those which are furnished 
by observation of men and the buman system, we 
are prepared to oppose labor on the Sabbath, as 
unprofitable, and a thing to be avoided.— Central 
NM. Y. Far. 


Turnips among Corn.—Farmers are often advised 
to sow turnips among corn, and that they do not 
injure it; but from our experience, the correctness 
of this may well be doubted. When the corn is 
large and thick, it will require all the nourishment 
which the land can furnish ; and we doubt wheth- 
er it is, as a general rule, good husbandry to admit 
turnips or any other crop among corn.—Jb. 
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of exaltation to render them respectable. 


, whose judgment is entitled to respect. 


ORTICULTURAL REGISTER. 


lion, other than as among the very highest, the most 
TURE. honviable, important, and indispensable purstits 

Mr Editor—Though naturally of rather a cool | and classes. | would fain have all 
temperament, | must confess its equilibrium is not | Science and learning can supply, brought to bear 
unfrequently a little disturbed, on reading the opin- | Upon our agriculture,—I have not the slightest ob- 
ions (Or insinuations) of certain well-meanlng per- | jection to its being made, and being styled, one of 
sons, put forth in addresses, Xc., that agriculture “the learned professions,” if this will promote its 
and its followers in this country, are in such la- | Prosperity,—but T cannot think that either of these 
mentably low esteem, that they need some process | ™easures is absolutely needed to dignify the occupa- 
Why, sir, | tion or to render its followers more respectable than 
the fact is, agricultare and agriculturists are held they are. The humblest American farmer who 
in the very highest estimation now, by all those duly respects himself, is respected by that portion of 
No one, who| community whose esteem is desirable; and as to 
has a sufficient quantum of brains to give him title | giving increased dignity to his calling, (while I re- 
to the name of a sensible man, disputes the fact | Spect the motives of those who advocate it,) I must 
that agriculture ranks among the most hon-| S@y it seems to me about as desirable and as prac- 
orable of all ‘human pursuits,—and what should | Ucable as to “add to the lily’s whiteness, or give 
we care for that insignificant and contemptible part | [€W perfume to the rose.” 
of public opinion, whose credentials to influence 
and respect, are but shallow heads or unenlighten- | : — 
ed minds ? 

For one, sir, I confess myself content with the es- 
timation in which farming and farmers are held in 
community. Ido not ask that every “ soap-lock” 
dandy, every city “ exquisite,” should accord agri- 
culture their praise ;—that is not desirable—since 
comparatively few of these useful members of so- 
ciety have brains sufficient, or minds sufficiently 
enlightened, to enable them to appreciate or con- 
ceive the claims of agriculture to respect and honor. 
It is sufficient for me to know, apart from the con- 
victions of my own judgment, that the truly great 
men of all ages and all countries—among them our 
own Wasuineton and Jerrerson—have eulogized 
agriculture as a pursuit inferior to none and supe- 
rior to most others, and many of them proved the 
sincerity of their respect for it, by making it the 
occupation of their lives. 

In an address which lately came under my no- 
tice, (whose author is entitled to, and receives, the 
highest respect,) it was mentioned as a matter of 
gratulation, (and seemingly as an act of great con- 
descension,) that at recent agricultural shows in 
England, men of the highest rank—* the nobility’— 
associated with the cultivators of the soil like broth- 
ers. And why, in Heaven’s name, should they not ? 
Was there really any condescension in this? Were 
they not men, mingling, as they ought, familiarly 
with their brether men. “ Man is man, and who is 
more?” Out upon this ridiculous twaddle about 
the low estimation of agriculture, and the conde- 
scension of landholders in evincing common re- 
spect for those in their employ. Has not the same 
God made us all ?—and why, pray, is the artificial 
nobleman superior to the natural man? Distant, 


er Gta: be the day, when Amations, farmers visit, as if she had lost a calf, and the pigs squealed 
es ereiepmer en Ge am sopulnann PF!” | in answer as if they had been deprived of their 
ciples which they inherited from their sires, as to | en out 
consider it an act of condescension in any man, to | . 
mingle and talk with them in the spirit of brother- | 
hood. God is as much the lowly peasant’s father; “'To what a singular state,” says M. Passay, “ is 
as the king’s, and knows no distinctions among | Great Britain now arrived! In no country is the 
men, other than such as their virtues may originate. | soil better cultivated, are the arts of peace more 
But our own, American agriculture and farmers, advanced, or manufactures more abundant—no 
it is said, or hinted, are low, degraded, in “ popular | where is a more noble use imade of the forces of 
estimation.” I do not subscribe to the assertion. | man—no where, in fine, are found so much wealth 
American farmers and American agriculture are | and even luxury—and yet no sooner is trade slight- 
held in as high estimation as I desire, by all those ly deranged, than the ery of suffering makes itself 
capable of appreciating their importance. Let the | heard !” 
art of husbandry with us be as imperfectly prac- | 
ticed as it may—and I confess it is susceptible of 
much improvement—still I deny that the business 
of cultivating the earth, and those who pursue it 
in this country, are held, in enlightened public opin- 


POPULAR ESTIMATION OF AGRICUL- 





the aid which 


MERCATOR. 


Pigs Sucking a Cow.—A_ correspondent of the 
American Agriculturist writes:—*In an Illinois 
journal for the present month, I see a notice of a 
cow, when lying down, being deprived of her milk 
by a porker. It reminds me of a matter occuring 
under my own observation, which I will mention, 

For several weeks in succession, our dairy-maid 
complained that our best cow was deprived of her 
milk by some foul means. That when she came 
from pasture, she had just been milked, and that 
the udder was still wet. I could accuse 
but a tenant who lived near the lane through which 
they passed. The accusation was denied, with 
evident surprise. At length I determined to watch 
the cattle on their evening walk from their pasture, 
and you may judge my surprise, when | observed 
that on the cow mooing as if in seareh of her calf, 
about fifty yards distant from the yard, four shoats, 
three months old, ran squaling down to meet her 
at their utmost speed: The cow remained in the 
rear of the others, and quietly and patiently stood 
still till every drop of milk was extracted from her 
udder by the pigs; they standing the while erect 
on their hind legs, with each a teat in its mouth. 
The place for the operation was most favorably se- 
lected, as small apple trees interposed between the 
parties and the house, which stands opon an eleva- 
tion. The extraordinary thrift of my pigs, which 
all along. was so discernible was, now accounted 
for; and I Jearned a lesson which shall never be 
forgotten through life, viz: never to make accusa- 
tion on mere circumstantial evidence, unless strong- 
ly corroborated. 

I shut my pigs in a pen immediately. The next 
morning, the cow appeared as uneasy without their 


no one 








It is said that there are some folks who write, 
taik, and think so much on virtue, that they have 
no time to practice it. 
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SOILING AND IRRIGATION. 
On the farm of the McLean Asylum, in Somer- 


ville, 13 cows and 7 horses are kept, although the | 


land wuder cultivaties is only about 20 acres; and 
yet some hay is suld. The sales for the past year 
have amounted to $200. The large amount of 
stock in proportion to the land used for the pur- 


pose, is owing in a great measure to the soiling 


system. Much is due to the wise management of 
the skilful cultivator, Mr Columbus Tyler, who su- 
perintends the establishment. 

In soiling, grass is fed the first of the season, till 


eorn-fodder has become sufficiently large for this | 


purpose. The cows are kept up at night and at 
noov. ‘They go into a large yard several hours in 
aday. The soiling system affords the advantage 
of making more manure than any other method, 
and this is all saved in) good condition by a barn 
cellar, the importance of which we have often 
urged upon our readers, and we seldom see a far- 
mer building a barn, or making alterations in one, 
without providing a good cellar for manure. 

Irrigation, as well as soiling, is but little attended 
to in this country, though it may often be practiced 
to great profit. On this farm is a large amount of 
drain water from the buildings, received in a large 
reservoir in the grass field, A rude wind-mill, con- 
structed at a small expense, is the power used for 
raising the water, which is conducted over the 
grass land to a considerable extent by spouts, and 
it produces a wonderful effect. Some persons 
employed on the place doubted the utility of this 
manure, and to test its advantages, the water was 
first applied to a piece of poor land which produced 
but little grass. ‘The consequence was a large 
and very early crop; and three good crops were 
obtained during the season. 

There are great advantages in soiling, as we 
lately named in an account of the system pursued 
by Mr G. E. Adams, of Medford. But we yet 
need more experience to determine the best crops 
for this purpose. We want something that will 
come in earlier than herds-grass or clover. Mr 
Adams, of whom we have spoken, intends to use 
rye, grass and oats, before corn. This is now his 
theory, which he intends to practice. 

Mr Thomas F. Pierce, of West Cambridge, who 
is well skilled in the management of a large num- 
ber ot cows, as well as in cultivation, has tried oats 
and barley as feed for cows, and he prefers the 
Jatter. Orchard grass flourishes well on light 
soils, aud grows better than any other grass in the 
shade of trees; hence its name—and it is earlier 
than the grasses we usually cultivate. We advise 
those who attend to soiling, to try it; also those 
who raise grass in orchards. It is excellent for 
grazing and for hay. In Pennsylvania, it is used 
for soiling with excellent success. 

Lucerne (French clover,) is also an excellent 
grass for soiling, in climates well adapted to its 
growth. It isused much in some parts of Europe. 
Some who have cultivated it in this country, speak 
of it in the highest terms, while others have not 
been successful. It requires a rich light deep 
sandy loam; itshould be cultivated in drills, and 
the weeds and other grasses kept down the first 
year. It will then have a good start, and grow 
withont cultivation, producing a very early crop, 
and many crops in a season, growing very rapidly 
after the scythe. It is sometimes cut four, five, or 
six times in one season, yielding a large amount of 
excellent feed.— Bost. Cult. 


DURABILITY OF SALT AS A FERTILIZER. 


| and important, and that it had been used in various 


Some four years ago, we applied six barrels of | agricultural operations, from a very early period. 


spoiled salt fish, to a strip of potatoes in a field of 


four acres, in Comparison with yard manure. To 
every hill, we put half a herring or mackerel, at 
the time of planting. The season proved a very 
dry one, and while the vines in the other parts of 
the field suffered greatly from the drought, those 
where the salt fish was used, maintained a dark, 
vigorous and healthy color, vines very large, long, 
‘and continued green some time after the others 
| were shriveled, dried and devd. On raising, we 
found them much larger in size, and nearly double 
| in quantity, to those where the yard manure was 
applied. 

At the time, we attributed the great yield over 
the others, to the animal substance, as nothing but 
the bones of the fish were found in the fall, but on 
further reflection and observation, we are inclined 
to think that the salt was the most powerful agent 


| 


the three following years. 

The next crop we took from the same field was 
ruta bagas, and that part where the fish was used, 
showed a much more vigorous growth of plant, 
maintained the same dark, healthy appearance, and 
could be distinguished from the rest at a great dis- 
tance ; but on lifting them in the fall, we found 
that the great growth of top was at the expense of 
the bottom ; the bulbs were smaller than those in 
the other part of the field. ‘Thus for ruta bagas it 
proved rather injurious. 

Last year the field was sown with oats, and pro- 
duced a very heavy crop. The strip where the 
salt fish were used, was visible to the eye at a great 
distance from the field, and the straw much larger 
and longer, and just before it was prostrated by a 
severe storm of wind and rain, it presented the 
most vigorous growth of oats we ever beheld. 

After the oats were taken off, we had it plowed 


rolled until well pulverized, and then sowed with 
wheat, and stocked down with clover and timothy. 
The plants soon made their appearance, and grew 
vigorously in the fall, and the severity of the frost 
in the winter, much of the grain was killed, which 
gives it rather an unsightly appearance, and looks 
a little patchy, 

On passing the field a few days since, my atten- 
tion was arrested by the vigorous growth, dark col- 
or, and the heads presenting full bloom, were much 
taller, better tillered in that part of the field where 
the fish had been applied, while on the other parts, 
the heads of the wheat just began to show them- 
selves, 

The question now presents itself—which is it 
that has been such a lasting and powerful agent in 
producing such extraordinary fertility? Is it the 
flesh, the bones, or salt, or all combined? The 
animal matter disappeared the first season, and 
nothing but the bones were to be seen; and the 
quantity of salt was so small, that it would seem 
hardly possible that it could have had such an ef- 
feet. 

Salt as a manure for grass lands, meadows, &c., 
has been used in all parts of England with varying 
success. It is said to sweeten the herbage, and 
when sprinkled about, and over a portion of pas- 
ture, cattle, sheep, and horses will constantly re- 
pair to this salted portion in preference to any ot!i- 
ler part of the field. It evidently, therefore, reu- 
dered grass more palatable to live stock, and upon 





after all, as will appear from the crops taken off 


deep, the stubble well turned under, harrowed and | 


| Salt renders the earth capable of absorbing the 
| moisture of the atmosphere, “a property of the 
| first importance, since those soils which absorb the 
| greatest proportion of moisture from the atmos- 
phere, are always the most valuable to the cnltiva- 
tor. 

Its fertilizing properties, when applied to land, 
/may be described as five in number : 
| Ist. In small proportions, it promotes the decom- 
| position of animal and vegetable substances. 
2d. It destroys vermin and kills weeds, which 
are thus converted into manure. 

3. It is a direct constituent, or food of some 





plants; and it has been clearly ascertained that if 


salt is applied to a soil, the vegetables afterwards 
| growing on that land, are found to contain it in in- 
| creased proportion. 

| 4. Salt acts on vegetable substances, as a stimu- 
| lent. 

| 5. Salt preserves vegetables from injury, by sud- 
den transitions in the temperature of the atmos- 
pbere. That soils do not freeze so readily as usu- 
| al, when salt is applied to them, is well known: 
, and that salt preserves crops of turnips, cabbages, 
| &c., from injury by the frost, is equally well estab- 
lished. (Johnson.) Bb. 


| 
{ 





THE SAP OF TREES. 


What a curious hallucination is that which sup- 
poses the sap of trees to. fall, or settle, in winter, 
into the roots! One would have thought that the 
notorious difficulty of cramming a quart of water 
into a pint measure, might bave suggested the im- 
probability of such a phenomenon. For it certain- 
ly does require a very large amount of credulity to 
believe that the fluids of the trunk and head of a 
tree can, by any natural force of compression, be 
compelled to enter so narrow a lodging as the root, 
The idea, however, has established itself in some 
persons’ minds, and, we presume, in connection 
| with that other old vulgar error, that the sap is in 
‘rapid motion in the spring time, in the rools of a 


tree, before it begins to flow in the branches, 





These whimsies took their origin in days when 
the world was contented to accept assertions upon 
trust, and when hypotheses and vain ime. ‘nings 
formed the debased paper currency of science. 
But now men have found out the value of a golden 
standard, both for money and for knowledge ; they 
call for fucts before theories; and the result already 
is, a wonderful disturbance in the crowded ranks 
of scientific as well as historical legends. 

We shall assume the word sap to signify the flu- 
ids, of whatever nature, which are contaived in 
| the interior of a tree. In the spring, this sap runs 
out of the trunk, when it is wounded ; in the sum- 
mer, autumn and winier, it does not, unless excep- 
tionally, make its appearance. But in truth, the 
sap is always in motion, at all seasons and under 
all circumstances, except in the presence of intense 
cold. The difference is, that there is a great deal 
| more of it in the spring, and much less at otber 
| Seasons. 





| When a tree falls to rest at the approach of win- 
| ter, its leaves have carried off so mueh more fluid 

than the roots have been able to supply, that the 
whole of the interior is in a state of comparative 
dryness, and a large portion of that sap which once 
| was fluid, has become solid in consequence of the 


an mam 


. . . : . | . . ° . 
as ae sce TS | consulting the old agricultural writers, it was found | various chemical changes which it has undergone. 
One today is worth two lomorrows.—Franklin. | that the notices of salt as a manure, were many! Between simple evaporation on the one hand, and 
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chemical solidification on the other, the sap is in 
the autumn so much diminished in quantity, as to 
be no longer discoverable by mere incisions. The 
power that a plant may possess of resisting cold, is 
in proportion to the completeness of this drying 
process. 

When the leaves have fallen off, the iree is no 
longer subject to much loss of fluid by perspira- 
tion, nor to extensive chemical changes by assimi- 
lation, for the leaves are the principal organs of 
perspiration and assimilation. But the absorbing 
power of the root is not arrested; they, on the 
contrary, go on sucking fluid from the soil, and 
driving it upwards into the system. 
this is, that after some months of such an action, 
that loss of fluid which the tree had sustained in 
nutumn by its leaves, is made good, and the whole 
fabric of the plant is distended with watery parti- 
cles. ‘This is a most wise provision, in order to 
insure abundant food to the new-born leaves and 
branciies, when warmth and light  stitnulate them 
into growth. 

During ell the winter period, the sap appears in- 
deed to be at rest, for the re-filling process is a 
very gradual one. But M. Biot, many yeuars ago, 
proved, by an ingenious apparatus, that the rate of 
motion of sap may be measured at all seasons ; and 
he ascertained it to be in a state of considerable 
activity in midwinter. Among other things he 
found that frost had considerable influence upon 
the direction in which sap moves. In mild weath- 


er, the sap was constantly rising; but when frost | 


was experienced, the sap flowed back again—a 
phenomenon which he referred to the contracting 
influence of cold on the vessels of the trunk and 
branches, the effect of which was to force the sap 
downwards into the roots, lying in a warmer me- 
dium; then, again, when the frost reached the 
roots themselves, and began acting on them, the 
sap was forced back into the trunk ; but as soon as 
a thaw came on, and the ground recovered its heat, 
the roots out of which a part of the sap had been 
forced upwards, were again filled by the fluids 
above them, and the sap was forced to fall. A 
large poplar tree in the latter state, having been 
sawed across at the ground line, the surface of the 
stump was found to be dry, but the end of the 
trunk itself dripped with sap. Sap, then, is al- 
ways in motion; and if it ever settles to the roots 
in a visible manner, that is owing to external tem- 
porary causes, the removal of whieh secures its in- 
stant ie ascent. 

As to the idea that the bleeding of a tree begins 
first at the reot, and, in connection with this sup- 


The effect of 


. a . { 
of a tree, because it is there that light and warmth 


first fell upon the excitable buds. The moment 
the buds are excited, they begin to suck sap from 
the parts with which they are in contact ; to supply 
the waste so produced, the adjacent sap pushes up- 
wards ; as the expansion of the leaves proceeds, 
the demands upon the sap near them become 
greater ; a quicker motion still is necessary on the 
part of the sap, in order to make good the loss; 


and thus, from above downwards, is that percepti- | 


ble flow of the fluids of trees, which we call the 
bleeding, effected. 

A correspondent remarks that the well known 
fact of trees sprouting in the spring, although felled 
in the autumn, proves that the sap had not at that 

_ time quitted the trunk to take refuge in the roots. 
And we agree with him that such a common oc- 
currence should have put people on their guard 
against falling into the vulgar errors on this sub- 
ject.—London Gardener's Chronicle. 


}s 


INSECTS WHICH ATTACK THE TURNIP. | 


| We copy the following report of a late lecture 
| before one of the English Farmers’ Clubs, from 
| that valuable journal, the Gardener’s Chronicle and 
Agricultural Gazette : 


“The lecturer confined himself chiefly to three 
of the most formidable enemies which infest the 


lar, and the wire-worm. 

Respecting the first, (the turnip flies,) it appears 
| that the history of these little pests for a long time 
| puzzled, not only the practical agriculturist, but the 
man of science likewise ; but itis now better un- 
derstood. They hybernate, or live through .the 
winter in a torpid state, and may be found under 
the bark of trees, &c.; but, inactive as they are 
during the winter, on the first indication of spring, 
ithey quit their winter quarters for sunny situations, 
and feed in gardens on cabbage plants, as early as 
| March, and in April they get away to the fields. 
| 





May and June (in England) are the periods when 
they are to be most dreaded by the farmer, just as 
| the young turnips are coming into leaf. The sexes 
| pair between April and September, and the female 
beetle lays her eggs (about one eyg daily) on the 
under side of the leaf. It requires about thirty 
days to carry the insect through its various stages, 
up to the time when it becomes a perfect fly or 
beetle. It remains an egg about ten days, a mag- 
got six days, and a chrysalis fourteen days. It is 
however, in their last and perfect stage that these 
insects are most to be dreaded. — It 


< 





is the beetle 


turnip crop—the turnip fly or beetle, the caterpil- | 





position, that what is called the rise of the sap is | that destroys the two first smooth leaves of the tur- 
the cause of the expansion of buds, and leaves, nip by piercing them like a sieve, destroying the 
and branches, nothing can well be more destitute | cellular tissue, and stopping the growth of the 
of any real foundation. If in the spring, when the | plant. The lecturer then alluded 
buds are just swelling, a tree is cut across at the lime, sulphur, soot, fumigation, and many other re- 
ground line, no bleeding takes place, neither will | medies recommended, but did not think they could 
the sap flow for some distance upwards, but among be depended on. He believed that thick sowing, 
the branches the bleeding will be found to have | and tho use of artificial manures drilled in with 


commenced. Let the line A B represent A | the seed, were more effectual, as the turnip, when 
the trunk and branches of a tree: let incis- | in rough leaf, is not in any danger trom the attacks 
ions be made at ¢, d,e, f; the sap will run at « |ofthe beetle; therefore, it is evident our first care 
¢ first, then at ¢, next at e, and last at /, next must be to force the young plants’ growth, and this 
the roots. This was observed some years d ,can only be done by proper manures. 


Just after the turnips have outgrown the attacks 
of Portland’s gardener, who thought that he of the fly, they are liable to the ravages of the cat- 


| 

on “ 
ago, by Mr Thomson, at that time the Duke 
| 

had iscovered that the sap of trees de- 
| 





scends in the spring, instead of ascending— Jf (less formidable enemy, because there are fewer 
. . ! . = . - . | 
a strange speculation enough; it must be | | seasons which produce them in sufficient abun- | 


confessed. The fact is, that the sapis driv- B | dance to injure a crop materially; for when they 


en into accelerated motion first at the extremities! do become numerous, there is vo greater pest. 


to the effect of 


erpillar, which the leciurer considered as only a} 


With respect to the remedy, the lecturer said that 
the only one which he knew was picking them by 
hand. He knew some fields that had been 
cleared of caterpillars by means of a flock of ducks 
driven on them; but there are some kinds which 
ducks refuse. 


ot 


About the same stage of its growth 
the roots of young turnips are exposed to another 
formidable enemy—the wire-worm, which is the 
most troublesome of all insects to the agriculturist. 
It appears that we are yet very imperfectly acquain- 
ted with these insects; it is stated that there are 
upwards of 60 different species of them. It is 
probable that a very considerable portion of these 
feed upon our most valuable cultivated plants. The 
|rook will destroy them, but these birds, while 
searching for other prey, pull up sound and muti- 
lated plants indiscriminately, so that both worms 
/and turnips are united in one common destruction. 
| In this case we should say, ‘Save me from my 
friends.” The lecturer considered that the rooks 
| were increasing too fast; their numbers were so 
great, that they frequently caused much trouble to 
the farmer. He would diminish them, but certain- 
| Jy not destroy them altogether.” 


CONSTITUENTS OF CERTAIN PLANTS. 

The following table, by Dr. Lyon Playfair, is val- 
uable, as showing the relative worth of various 
plants, and for purpose of comparison. The re- 
sults of his unalyses agree very closely with those 
of Sprengel: 


| 


| 





| 100 /bs. contain of Water Organic matter. 

| Peas, 16 80 1-2 

| Beans, 14 82 1-2 

Oats, 18 79 

| Barley meal, 151-2 82 1-2 

| Hay, 16 76 1-2 

| White turnips, 89 10 

| Ruta Baga, 85 14 
Mangold Wurtzel, 89 10 
White Carrot, 87 12 
Potatoes, 72 27 
Red Beet, 89 10 


| 
| Se ae 


Cold Starch for Linen.—There is economy in 
| stiffening the collars and wristbands of shirts with 
| unboiled starch. Take as much of the best raw 
pear as will fill half a common tumbler, or a 
balf-pint cup. Fill it nearly up with very clear 
cold water. Mix it well with a spoon, pressing 
out all the lumps, till you get it thoroughly dissolv- 
ed. Next, add a tea-spoonful of salt, to prevent 
its sticking. Then pour it into a broad earthen 
| pan, and add gradually a pint of clear cold water, 
}and stir and mix it well. Do not boil it. 

The shirts having been washed and dried, dip 
ithe wristbands into this starch, and then squeeze it 
lout. Between each dipping, stir it up from the 
| bottom with a spoon. Then sprinkle the shirts, 
and fold or roll them up with the collars and wrist- 
| hands folded evenly, inside. ‘They will be ready 
, to iron in an hour, : 





| This quantity of cold starch is sufficient for the 
| collars and wristbands of a dozen shirts. Ladies’ 
| collars may be done also with cold starch, if the 
muslin is not very thin.—.Miss Leslie’s Magazine. 


It is estimated the wheat crop of Ohio, the pre- 
| sent year, will be nearly 20,000,000 bushels—an 
|amount double the annual consumption of the 
State. The surplus, at 60 cents a bushel, will pro- 
| duce six millions of dollars. 
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SOWING ENGLISH TURNIPS. 














coed may be sown at the t time » of hoeing ond thinning the | tess of Mansfield. “Fine Casnntions ond Pectin and 


ar lauy WAT GL AATD WALI, 


turnips. | three fine bouquets. 

The process of hoeing and thinning should be done From 8. R. Johnron, upwards of a hundred Picotees, 
when the leaves as they lie on the ground, are as large | in vars., fine and rare; Pomegranate, fine; Balsams 
as the palm of the hand, or before, if the weeds are nu- | | Coasiipcln and a great variety of cut flowers. 
merous and grow rapidly. | From Sam’'l Walker,a variety of good Picotees, sweet 

As hay has come in very light generally with us, and | | Seabious, Hemerocallis, fine; Phlox, in var. ; Spirrea , 


| 
the root crop in many instances failed, farmers will be | | Monarda didyma, very pretty scarlet variety, and other 


The time for sowing English turnips is generally ree- | obliged to try their luck in my the English turnip, | | cut flowers. 


ommended te be about the 20th of July to the Ist of Au- 
gust. We have sown the 10th of August, with good | 
success. One great advantage of late sowing is, that | 
turnips will escape the ravages of insects. ‘The grub- | 
worm and other insects have been very destructive to. 
the root crops the present season, in this vicinity, and in 
other sections of the country. From all quarters we re- 
ceive the information that our friends have lost their , 
carrots, beets, ruta bagas, cabbage plants, &c. Where. 
the carrot and beet plants were destroyed, ruta bagas | 
were sown, and in many instances these have shared the | 
same fate. On some farms, a clean sweep has been 
made of every description of root crop. As it is now | 
too Jate for ruta bagas: the only alternative is to sow F 
English turnips. One pound of seed is sufficient for an 
acre, if properly sown; but on account of the ravages of 
insects, it is best to sow liberally, as it is easier to thin | 
out the plants than to fill up vacant places: we recoin- 
mend, therefore, two pounds seed to the acre. 

Sowing broadcast will do well, but sowing in drills 
will do better. If possible, the seed should be sown 
just before a rain. If sown in dry weather, the seed 
should be raked or harrowed in, and the ground after- 
wards rolled. Ifthe ground is not very poor, a good 
crop may be raised without manure, but a better crop 
will be obtained, of course, with manure. Wood ashes, 
soot, or lime, is said to be preferable to barn-yard ma- 
nure, and no doubt guano is the very article to produce 
a large crop; it should not be put in contact with the 
seed. Ifits effects are the same in our climate as in 
England, we are assured that it will prove a valuable 
manure for this crop. From 200 to 250 pounds of guano 
to the acre will be sufficient, according to the English 
experiments. It can nuw be purchased at $3 per hun- 
dred by the bag. 

As a remedy against the ravages of the turnip fly, an 
old writer recommends soot, to be strewn upon the 
plants in about 24 hours after the turnips are up, or soot 
leached is preferred by others, sprinkling the young 
plants with the liquid. Loudon recommends dusting 
the turnips when in the second leaf, with lime-dust, as 
being effectual in preventing the ravages of the fly. A 
bushel of quick lime for an acre of drilled turnips is suf- 
ficient. The smallest quantity of dust upon the seminal 
leaves will prevent the fly from atiacking them, but 
should rain wash the lime off before the turnips are in 
the rough leaf, it will be necessary to repeat the appli- 
cation, if the fly makes its appearance. A writer ina 
late number of the London Gardener's Chronicle, says : 
‘¢ | have found that half an ounce of sulphur mixed with 
a pound of turnip seed, prevents the ravages of the fly. 
I have used this plan with success for several years, and 
have not lost a single turnip. It has been tried in my 
immediate neighborhood, and in no case has it failed to 
protect the young turnip from the fly.”” It is said that 





= turns black. 


seaaaemaerntents de the many ntoain sagainst the erop. From Sam’! A. Walker, two bouquets. 


| From John A. Kenrick, bouquets. 
CARE OF HAY IN WET WEATHER. | Prom John Hovey, fine bouquets. 

If grass when mown, is carefully turned every day, | From J. L. L. F. Warren, six fine bouquets of rare 
| it will injure very little, though the weather be wet. | Savers, wax plants, &c., and a large oue coinposed of 
| "The great couse of injury is its laying on the ground | fine Duhlias, several fine specimens of cultivated Lilies, 
| through a long spell of rainy weather, without being | from hie garden pond. 


turned. If itlay more than one day, it becomes mouldy,, From Parker Barnes, good double scarlet and fine Pi- 
if carefully turned daily, whether | cotee Poppies, Marigolds, &c. 
rain or shine, it will not lose color. So says a farmer 


of many years’ experience. 


From Wim. Keurick, six fine bouquets and a pyramid 
of Black Hollyhocks. 


ta ae For the Committee, fl. W. Dutton. 








(With all the misfortunes which befal the farmer 
in his business, from drought, insects, &c., his pursuit MrJ. F. All 
is still one of the most certain and safe in the way of estes: len, of Salem, presented some very fine 
compensation ;—perhaps no other occupation in which | specimens of Franconia Raspberries and sweet Montmo- 
men engage, is so exempt from really disastrous vicissi- | 4 esi 2d. of B 
tudes, as the cultivation of the earth. It would be}. y Sept. Lovett, Sd, of Boveriy, come very Gne seed- 

; ling Currants; also, fine Red Dutch do. 
strange indeed, and is not to be expected, that every sea- By J. Arnold, Esq.. New Bedford. G — 
son should be alike auspicious for the farmer,—but what 2 N B face toe nem : 7 et 
is lost in one season is not unfrequently made up in the a 3 pt eee eileen: 2 ye i lai nasil 
next. No one more than the farmer, should be content By Pi D een eon hep eae © ; 
to take things as they come.” This is the philosophy By Otis esti L rit la ase BI SS 
of necessity, it ia true, but it is rendered much less disa- ag Bat aad “ae - ‘4 : 4 ae 
greeable than it might be, if we reflect how little of ad- By Dr i. Wiht, Dedt G . are _ 
verse fortune we have in the culture of the earth, com- ol Mr edie a “i me oe ae —_ 
pared with the bounteous products with which she usu- any ' PR, SOS See Age 
any somnede cur lebeve, From Mrs. Howard, Brookline, by Mr James Nugent, 

Farmers, don't ‘grumble nor murmur” over the rav- |! red and white Currants, and also specimens of Black 
ages of insects or injuries from drought;—there is no Hamburg and Sweetwater Grapes. 
danger of your starving, from these causes,—and who By J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton ; specimens of his 
knows, indeed, but some of your best crops may even | Seedling Transparent Cherry, and also his Seedling 
this season turn out abundant. Hope on—trust on—and Raspberry—both excellent in quality and worthy of cul- 
“dig on.” There’s no danger of famine in the land—| tivation. 
that 's a great consolation,—for, according (o all accounts | By John A. Kenrick, Newton, Beile Magnifique 
the Western farmers have this season raised wheat | Cherries. 
enough to supply “the universal Yankee nation” for| Fine specimens of red and white Currants, by Aaron 
one year at least, besides ‘* considerable or more” to go| D. Weld, Roxbury. 
abroad. As to the cattle, if both hay and roots failus,} By John Hovey, Roxbury, fine specimens of Early 
we must make a virtue of necessity, and get rid of all | Harvest Apples, Mulberries and Gooseberries. 
stock that our means will not permit us to keep—and this| The Grapes presented by Messrs. Otis Johnson, of 
measure will! not very disastrously affect our interests. Lynn, and James Nugent, of Brookline, vere excellent 
in flavor and color. 

For the Committee, 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. S. Warker, Chm'n. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, July 20, 1844. 

The gentle but continued rain of last night and this 
morning, prevented a large show of flowers, yet several 
stands were well filled with rare and beautiful speci- 
mens. 

Mr Wm. E. Carter, of the Botanic Garden, Cambridge, 
made a fine display of rare flowers—among them we : a 
noticed beautiful specimens of ‘'weedia cerulea, He- Ic7'The rain since Tuesday of last week, has greatly 
merocallis, Fedia grassifolia, Campanula hepattca, Phlox | payiyog vegetation, and dispelled much of the gloomy 





EXHIBITION OF VEGETABLES. 

From Josiah Lovett, 2d, Early Flat and Early Hill's 
Potatoes, fine, large and ripe. 

From Aaron D. Williams, Potatoes, fine ; Drum-head 
Cabbages, extra fine; two kinds Tomatoes, very fine 
and fully ripe. For the Committee, 

J. F. Atcen. 


an application of guano will alee prevent the ravages vel | siriatifolia, (seedling,) and P. carnea, (also a seeding,) | fear entertained by many of the failure of their crops. 


the fly, if strewn over the young plants. 


nip and grass crop: the sod should be completely invert- 
ed, and rolled with a heavy roller; then a light top- 
dressing of manure may be given, which, if from the 
barn-yard, should be fine and well rotted ; this should 
be well harrowed in and the seed sown. The gras® 


| both fine; Chelone barbata, Asculus spicata, Lobelia 
Old pastures and fields may be turned over for a tur- | 


ta ' 7 _ re Though grass will come in more than commonly light, 
pec L. a ba, woe : rine Ponrngeete ow the prospect for a fair yield of other important crops, is 
stricta, B. incana, Convolvulus pandurata, double; Cala- far from discouraging. 


canthus florida, Hydrangea arborea, H. niquella, Del- _— 

_phinium grandiflorum, double var. Delphinium tricorne, ic? Did any of our athens soak their ruta baga seed in 
Solidago in variety, Veronica carnea, Clarkii elegans, | tanners’ oil this season, and what has been the result? 
|C. rosea, Dahtlias, var. Firebal!, (fine,) Constantia, Coun- | Will some one inform us. 








ao ©@ ete «=~ om 








AND HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Art a meeting of the Society, held Saturday (3th inst., the 
following members were chosen a Committee of Arrange- 
ments for the coming Annual Exhibition ;—Samue!l Wal 
ker, Chairman; P. B. Hevey, jr, Joseph Breck, E. M. 


} 
Richards, Otis Johnson, Join A. Kenrick, David Hagger- | 


ston, Josiah Lovett, 2d, William Quant. 
Saturday in August. 
Attest, 

EBENEZER WIGHT, Ree Sec. 


3w 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Keportedio: the New England Farmer. 
Renge ot the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the Yew England Farmer, Brighton, Mass in a shaded 
Nortierly exposure. tothe week ending July 21. 


| 7.A.M. | 12, M. | 5,P.M. | Wind. 





J July, S44. 


Monday, i6i 7 | @ 1} @ 1 Raw. 
Tuesday, is | 62 60 | 61 | N. E. 
Wednesday, 17; 66 so | 76 | N.W 
Thursday, is| 62 80 74 | NN. We 
Friday, 19} 67 88 | 69 Ss. 
Saturday, 25; 69 | 70 68 E. 
Sunday, 21} 70 | &2 | 74 | E 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, July 22, 1544. 


Reported forthe N. E. Farmer, 
At market 275 Beef Cattle, 2500 Sheep and 650 Swine. 


Purces — Beef Cuttle —Prices advanced a little. Ex- 


tra, #4,75 a5. First quality, $4,50 a 4,75. Second 
quality $4,25.a4,75. Third quality, $3,75 a 4,25. 


Working Oxen —No tales noticed. 

Sheep —Lambs from $1,25 to 2,25. Old Sheep from 
$1,75 to 2,50. 

oswine.—Small pigs from 5 to 6. Lots to peddle, av- 
eraging about &5 Ibs., half Barrows, 414. At retail 


from 5 to 6 1-2. 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected wita great care, weekly 
SEEDS. Herds Grass, (nominal) per bushel. Red Top 
0 to 00 cents. Clover—Northern, 0 to 00c.—Southern, 0 
adc. lax Seed. $1 50 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed, $3 00 per bushel. 

GRAIN. Since the last report the arrivals of Corn have 
been light, and prices have in consequence improved a little. 

Corn—Northern, new, bushel 00 to 00—Southern, round 
yellow, old, 00 a 00—Southern flat yellow, new, 50 a 51— 
do. do. white 484 a 00--do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 
00 a 00 —Rye, Northern, 63 a 65—do, Southern, 58 a 62 — 
Oats, Southern, 30 a 31—Northern do. 32 to 33—Beans, per 
bushel t 00 a1 62.—Shorts, per double bush. 23 a 25—-Bran, 
17 a 20. 

FLUUR. The improvement in New York has produced 
no effect upon this market, and prices are for the most part 
unchanged. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $4 31 a 4 37—do. 
wharf, 34 25 2 000—do. free of garlic, $4 31 a 4 37—Phila- 
delphia do. 4 mos. $4 25 a 0 00 —Fredericksburg, low I'd 4 
mos. $4 25 a 4 31-—Alexandria, wharf mountain, 000 a0 00. 
—Georgetown, 8137 a 450—Richmond Canal, $4 25a 4 37 
—do. City, #0 00a 0 00—Petersburgh, South side $0 00 a0 00 
—do, Country $4 25 a4 37--Genesee, common, cash, 84 44 a 
6 00— do fancy brands $450 a 462 — Ohio, via Canal, 
80 00 a 4 31—udeo do New Orleans, cash 80002000. Rye, 
@8 25 a 337—Indian Meal in bbls. $250 a 2 62. 


PROVISIONS. The past week has been one of great 
activity, perticularly for Pork, and with a considerable ad- 


vance in pr: There is still an upward tendency, with a 


brisk demand. 

Beef—Mess 4 110 new bbl, $675 27 00—Navy—$6 00a 
6 25.—No. 1, $5 50 2 5 75—do Prime $4 00a 4 25—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bb}. 800 00 a 00 00—do Clear 811 00 a 1200 
do. Mess, $9 50 2 10 0K0O—do Prime $7 00 a 8 00—do Mess 
from other States — a — —do Prime do do 80 002000 
do. Cargo do. 0002000 —Clear do do 800 90 a 00 00— 
Butter, shipping, 15 a 13—do store, uninspected, 10 a 12—do 
dairy, 153 cis. a 2(\—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 00a 0 —do 
Seuth and Western, 5} a 6}— Hams, Boston, 6 a 00 — 
Southern and \Vestern, 5 a 6—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
3 a 44 —do new milk, 44 a 5$. 

WOOI!.. Duty. The value whereof ait the piace of ex- 
pwtation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 per cent. ad 
val. Alilwhereo: the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per 
et. ad. val. and 3 cts per pound. 


There hus been 1 fair demand for fleece and pulled Wool 
at the quoted rates. 


Adjourned to first 


Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 45 a 50 c.~-Amer- 
| ican full blood. do 43 a 45--Do. 3-4 do 37 2 40—Do. 1-2 do 
(35 a 37--1-4 and common do 30 a 33 — Smyrna Sheep, 

washed, 20 a 25-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 17 — Bengasi do 


6 al3--Saxony, clean. 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10-- | 


|a 45—No. 1 do. do, do, 37 a 40—No. 2 do do do 25a 33— 
| No. 3 do do do 18 a 20. 


HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 
The stock at market for sale is 400 to 500 bales, besides 


| 
| 


do. do. picked, 10 a 15—Snperfine Northern pulled lamb 42 | 


| lot purchased and held on English account, There is no! 
} f 


| demand at present, the brewing season not having yet com- 
| menced, aud no orders for export. The last sccounts from 
England were more favorable for a crop in some districts — 
lin others the damage by the fly still continued. The ac- 
| counts of the growing crop in this country, so far, are favor- 
able for a good one. 


Ist sort Mass 1843, lb. 8a 10 ; 2d dodaond. 
HAY, 15 to 17 per ton— Eastern Screwed 810 to 10 50. 
| EGGS, 12 


Annual Fair and Cattle Show, 
OF THE 
| NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
For the year 1344. 
|'To be held at Poughkeepsie, Sept. 17th, 18th & 19th. 








TO THE FRIENDS OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRY. 

| Between four and five hundred Premiums are offered for the 
| best qualities of Agricultural Products of all sorts, Animal 
| and Vegetable; and for Implements and Goods of Domestic 
| Manufacture, whether household or factory—particulars re- 
| specting which premiums may be found in the Agricultural 
| Journals and handbills Many of the Premiums—on Cattle, 
| and other things—are open for competition from other States. 
Manufacturers of Woollen and Cotton Goods in New Eng- 
land, as well as in this State, and all others engaged in man- 
ufacturing articles anywise connected with the wants of the 
Farmer and Mechanic, may find the State Fair an advanta- 
geous opportunity for exhibiting samples of their productions. 
Persons intending to extibit articles of any kind, should re- 
port to the Recording Secretary (Henry O’Reilly,) of Albany, 
as soon as practicable, free of postage ; so that adequate ar- 
rangements may be inade for transportation, &c. 


Admission to the Fair, one Shilling—or $1 for member- 
ship, which will allow admission to the member’s family. 

The facility of travelling and transportation by steamboats 
on the vse | and Hudson River, and by the Railroads con- 
nected therewith, (together with the liberality usually mani- 
fested by Railroad and Steamboat Companies on such occa- 
sions, with the arrangements for accommodating visitors at 
| Poughkeepsie and other towns adjacent on the Hudson) war- 
| rant the belief that the immense throngs usually attending the 
| State Fairs will be better accommodated at the next Fair than 
| on any former occasion. 

Editors are requested to notice the arrangements, for the 
benefit of their readers among the farmers and mechanics, 
Visitors to the Fair will find the excursion to and from,through 

| the Highlands and by West Point, very pleasant ; and the 
| most thorough arrangements will secure general satisfaction to 
| those visitors while at Poughkeepsie. 

| July 17. 


| 








BEMENT'S AMERICAN HOTEL, 


NO. 100 STATE-STREET, ALBANY, 


| Js now open for the reception of company, having under- 
| gone a thorough repair and complete renovation from the 
| cellar to the attic. It has been newly furnished throughout, 
j and in quality of bed., cleanliness, aud airy rooms, will now 
| compare with any other establishment in the city. 


In location, this House has many advantages, heing sit 
| uated in the centre, and on one of the most beautiful streets | 
jin the city; within a few moments’ walk of the Eastern | 
| and Western Railroad Depots and the landing of the Steam- | 
boats ; about midway hetween the Capitol, Public Offices, | 
and the Banks, Post-Office, aud the business parts of the | 
city, renders it very convenient for the man of business, as | 
well as gentlemen of leisure 


| The subscriber places much reliance on the countenance | 





who may visit the city, and pledges himself to spare no ex- 
ertions to render their stay agreeable, should they favor him 
with their company. | 
| Three Hills Farm will be carried on as usual, under my 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


; men or ladies’ use. 


(and support of the Acricuttvaists throughout the Union, ' ed kinds, for sale at the Agricultural Warehonse, 62 


CIDER MILL FOR SALE. 
A first rate Cider Mill, with good Screws, in complete 
order, will be sold cheap, by JOSEVPH BRECK & CO. 
July 23. 





SCYTHES, &C,. 

SCYTHES, RIFLES, and SNAITHS, of the most ap 
proved kinds, for sale low, at the New England Agriculte 
ral Warehouse and Seed Store, 5! and 52 North Market 
Street. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








LVING HORSE RAKE. 

The Revolving Rake, which has been in general use in 
most parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, is found to 
be one of the most useful and labor saving machines now in 


REVO 


use. One man and horse, with a boy to lead, will rake on 
an average from 25 to 30 acres per day, with ease, and do 
the work well. They are coming into very general use in 
all parts of the country, and will, n0 doubt, in a few years, 
supersede ihe use of the common hand rake. There is a 
great advantage in this rake over ail others, as the person 
using it does not have to stop the horse to unload the rake. 
For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store JOSEPH BRECK &Cv, 
June 4. 





GRAIN CRADLES. 

The Grain Cradle is an arcicle which is coming into very 
general use in the New England States where they were 
till of late but little known, although they have been in very 
general use in the southern and western States, for many 
years, and which is found to be decidedly the best mode of 
varvesting grain, as it is supposed one man will cradle five 
acres in a day when he cannot reap more than one. The 
difference in gathering a crop is so much in favor of crad- 
ling, that we must suppose that it will be the only mode 
adopted hereafter, and the grain cradle will become of as 
much use,as an implement of husbandry,as the plow now is. 

There has been a very great improvement in the manv- 
facturing of this article, they are now made on the most 
improved plan; the scythe is well secured and finished in e 
superior manner and made of the best cast steel. 

For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 

June 4. 


LACTOMETERS _ 
A simple instrument for testing the ge 
sale at the N. KE. Farmer Office. JOS. BR 


of milk. For 
ECK & CO. 





GARDENER’S KNIVES, 

And other implements for garden purposes, in great va- 
riety and of superior quality. For sale at the N. E. Agri- 
cultural Warehouse, No. 51 and 52, N. Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 
A few cases of superior Horticultural Tools, for gentie- 
For saleby JOS. BRECK & CO, 
st and 62 North Market Street. 











HOES. 


The best kine in the Market. For sale by 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


CHEFSE PRESSES. 
Self-acting and other Cheese Presses, of the most approv- 
orth 
Market street, by J. BRECK & Co, 


SILK COCOONS WANTED. 
The subscriber will pay cash for good Cocoons, assorted, 


| own superintendence, by a careful manager, and the breed- and well flossed. They are worth, according to kind and 


| 
| fore. C. N. BEMENT. 


Albany, June, 1844. j 


ing and rearing improved stock will be continued as hereto- quality, from $2 to @4 per bushel, measure rounded. 


J. R. BARBOUR. 
Oxford, July 10. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





MISCHLLANWAOUWS. 


Thickness of the Crust of the Earth.—The first 
investigation of importance that presents itself, is 
thickness of the crust on whieh we dwell. We 
have seen that this ought to be continually increas- 
ing, though with inereasing slowness, and that 
there was a time when it was so thin as to be al- 
mos ina state of fusion. We have stated that the 
ine ease of temperature observed is about one de- 
gree Fahr. for every fifteen yards of deseent. In 
all probability, however, the increase will yet be 
found to be in geometrical progression, as investi- 


Losing a Bet.—A waggish fellow named John- 
son, once bet another in Albany, that he could 
throw him over the Hudson. The man was fool- 
ish enough to take the bet, and the stake, $10, was 
put in the holder’s hands, A large crowd went 
down to see the performance, and Johnson, with 
great composure, seized the man by the nape of 
the neck and at another point, and pitched him six 
feet into the river off the wharf. The green ’un 
came up puffing and blowing, and soon as he could 
speak, said, “You’ve lost the bet!” “Not by a 
jug full,” said Johnson ; “1 only wanted to get the 
heft of you—and I’d throw all day, but I’d get you 
over at last.” 


gation is extended; in which case the present crust | 


will be much thinner than we have calculated it to 
be ; and should this be found to be correct, the 
ingenious theory will become a subject of more 
importance, in a geological point of view, than we 
are at present disposed to consider it. ‘Taking, 
then, as correct, the present observed rate of in- 
crease, the temperature would be as follows: 

Water will boil at the depth of 2,430 yards. 

Lead melts at the depth of 8,400 yards. 

There is red heat at the depth of 7 miles. 

Gold melts at 21 miles. 

Cast iron at 74 miles. 

Soft iron at 97 miles. 
And at the depth of 100 miles there is a tempera- 
ture equal to the greatest artificial heat yet observ- 
ed: a temperature capable of fusing platina, por- 
celain, and indeed the hardest substances we are 
acquainted with. ‘These temperatures show that 
the earth is fluid at the depth of 100 miles, and lit- 
tle more than the soil on which we tread is fit for 
the habitation of organized beings.—Selected. 


Interesting to Old People.—We find in an old 
paper, the following method recommended to aged 
people, as a means of enabling them to preserve 
their eyesight, or to recover it after it has failed: 
“Every morning, when washing yourself, dip your 
face into the water, open your eyes and keep them 
under the water as long as you can hold your 
breath. ‘This strengthens the eye, and cleanses it 
from the rheum, which deadeus the sight, and con- 
siderably affects the ball. A gentleman in Mary- 
land, by the name of James Calder, after using 
spectacles for twentyfive years, followed this plan, 
and at the age of seventy years, recovered his 
sight so as to see without them, Dipping the 


A Hint.—A poor tenant calling upon his land- 
lord, found him at dinner, and was requested to 
stand while he conversed with him. “ What news, 
|my friend?” said the squire. “ None as I knows 
‘of,’ replied the farmer, “except that a sow of mine | 
| had a litter of thirteen pigs last night, and she has | 
only twelve teats.” “ What will the thirteenth do ”” 
asked the landlord. “ Do as I do,” returned Hodge ; , 
“ it will stand and jook on while the others eat.” | 


Too Civil—Two attorneys wishing to compli- 
ment a certain judge, one of them began— 

“ Your honor knows how to manage these rap- 
scallions equal to clock-work.” 

“ Yes,” remarked the other, “when your honor 
gets a parcel of these ragamuffins around you, your. 
honor is perfectly at home.” 


Rhyming.—George I. offered a reward of fifty | 
guineas to the person who could make rhyme to 
“porringer.” The following was handed in by 
one of the poets of that age : 

The Duke of York a daughter had, 
He gave the Princo of Orange her ; 

And now, my Lord, I claim the prize | 
lor making thyme with porringer. 














JOSEPH BRECK & CO.,, 
NEW ENGLAND 

Agricultural Warehouse 

AND 

SED STORE. | 


5! and 52 North Market Street, Boston. 


} 
| 
| 


eral assoriment of FIELD, GRASS, GARDEN and FLUW 
ER SEEDS, worthy of cultivation, confidently recommend | 
them as being pure and of the first qualities, anmuxed with | 
other varieties; they have no hesitation in saying that their | 





crown of the head into cold water, every morning, 
both winter and summer, is a preservative against 
the head or ear ache, and will materially assist the | 
other operation, in its effect upon the eyes.” 


colection of Seeds is the best, and of the greatest variety | 


| ever offered for sale at any establishment in the U. States. | 


ae eee BOOKS of all kinds, constantly on | 
nd, 


AGRICULTURAL AND GARDEN !MPLEMENTS 


of all kinds, among which are the following, viz :—1000 





Determination.—We never knew a man who de- | 
termined to be something, who did not prosper in | 
whatever he engaged. ‘Those who fee! the almost | 
omnipotent power within them, and act as if they 
felt it, never stop by the way to linger in doubt or | 
despair. With an energy that knows no abate- 
ment, and a zeal which nothing can quench, they 
push on and up, until they see the full accomplish- | 


ment of their hopes.— Exch. pap. } 
| 


[There is much truth in the above—but who | 
that has had forty years’ experience in this world, | 
has not known cases where, with the exercise of) 
all the determination and perseverance men were | 
masters of, they have still failed of attaining even | 
the reasonable objects of their aspirations? Never- | 
theless, it is an excellent motto for the young—in- | 
deed for all—to “ know no such word as fail.” 


Howard’s Patent Cast Iron Ploughs, 200 Common do. do 
200 Cultivators, (00 Greene’s Straw Cutters, 50 Willis’ do. 
do. 100 Common do. do, 100 Willis’ Patent Corn She'lers, | 
50 Common do. do, 200 Willis’ Seed Sowers, 50 do. Vege- 
table Cutters, 50 Common do. do., 200 Hand Corn Mills, | 
2u0 Grain Cradles. 160 Ox Yokes, 1500 Doz Scythe Stones, | 
3000 do Austin’s Rifles, 109 doz. Cast Steel Shovels, 150 
do. Common do. 100 do. Spades, 500 do. Grass Scythes. 300 
do. Patent Snaiths, 200do Common do., 50u do. Hay Rakes, 
200 do Garden do., 200 do. Manure Forks, 3°:0do. Hay do 
500 Pair Trace Chains, 100 do, Truck do. 100 do Drak do, 
500 do. ‘Tie up do, 50 doz. Balter do, 1000 yards Fence do, 
25 Grind Stones on Rollers 
JOSEPH BRECK &CO, 
N.E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 . 
and 52 North Market Street, Boston. 


} 
} 


GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS 

Grindstones of different sizes, bung on friction rollers ana 
Movet with a foot treader, are found tobe agreat improve- 
ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
in this manner are becoming datly more in use, and wherever 
used, give universal satisfaction. ‘The rollers can be attach- 
ed ta stones hung in the common way. For sale hy J 
BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market'street. 


| 
! 


























SAYLES GARDEN ENGINES, 


A splendid articie, will throw a constant stream of water 
to the distance of 50 to 60 feet, with great jorce, anu mn ease 
of fire would be a substitute fora fire engine. Tbe most 
perfect article for the purpose ever introduced. 

For sale at the Agricultural War house and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 and 52, North Market Street 

JOS. BRECK & CO. 

Boston, June 4. 








RS Pe, OI 
HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 


Great improvements have been made the pas: year in the 
form and workmeuship of these Ploughs ; the mould beard 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow  mpleteln over, 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble. and iearing the 
ground in the best possible manner. ‘The length of the 
mould hoard has heen very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding end the team. The Committee at the late trral 
of Ploughs at Wore ster, say, 


“ Should our opi he asked as to which of the Pioughs 
we should prefer fay «-e on a farm, we might perlips say te 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, hucif your dandis Acavy, hard orrochy, 
BEGIN WITH Mr. Howanp’s.”” : 


At the above mentioned trial the Howard Plouch did 


| more work, with the same pewer of team, thar any other 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. having received a full and gen- | Plough exhibited. 


No other turned more thas iwentysever 
and one haif inches, to the 112 hs. dr: cht, wh 's the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and ove half wnches, to 
the same power of team! A\\ acknowledge that Howard’s 
— are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. 


There has heen quiie an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Ploagh, which can be rey wed without 
having to farnish a vew landside; this shoe likewise secuves 


| the mould board and laudside together, and strengthens the 


Plough very much. 


he price of the Ploughs is from 86 to $15. A Plough 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will coet about 
$i0 69, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutier, $2 50 
extra. 


The above Plouchs are forsale, wholesale ar! retail, a‘ 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Ste, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street. hy 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 
Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid 
within sixty days. 
N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank al 


subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, withor t 
expense to subscribers. 


TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS, 
21 scHOOL STREET. 
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